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UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

(To an Englishman) 

IX 

New York. 

(Undated) 

Ramanuja’s theory is that the bound soul or jiva has its perfections involved, 
entered into itself. When this perfection again evolves, it becomes free. The 
Adwaitin declares both these to take place only in show ; there was neither in- 
volution nor evolution. Both processes were Maya, or apparent only. 

In the first place, the soul is not essentially, a knowing being. Sctfkhidaftmda 
is only an approximate definition and Neti Neti is the essential definition. 
Schopenhauer caught this idea of willing from the Buddhists. We have it also, 
in V as ana or Trishna, Pali tanha. We also admit that it is the cause of all mani- 
festations which are, in their turn, its effects. But, being a cause, it must be a 
combination of the Absolute and Maya. Even knowledge, being a compound, 
cannot be the Absolute itself, but it is the nearest apj)roach to it, and higher than 
V a sana, conscious or unconscious. The Absolute first becomes the mixture of 
knowledge, then, in the second degree, that of will. If it be said that plants 
have no consciousness, that they are at best only unconscious wills, the answer is 
that even this unconscious plant-will is a manifestation of the consciousness, not 
of the plant, but of the cosmos, the Mahat of the Sankhya Philosophy. The 
Buddhist analysis of everything into will is imperfect, firstly, because will is 
itself a compound, and secondly, because consciousness or knowledge which is a 
compound of the first degree, precedes it. Knowledge is action. First action , than 
re-action. When the mind perceives, then, as the reaction, it wills. The will 
is in the mind. So it is absurd to say that will is the last analysis. Deussen is 
playing into the hands of the Darwinists. 
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But evolution must be brought into accordance with the more exact science 

of Physics, whicli can demonstrate that every evolution must be preceded by an 

involution . This being so, the evolution at the Vasana or will must be preceded 
by the involution of the Mahat or cosmic consciousness. 

) Consciousness or Mahat There is no willing 

p — L — without knowing. How 

Subconscious Conscious Superconscious can we ^ es * re un * ess we 

| j | know the object of 

Unconscious Will Conscious Superconsdons desire? 

Will Proper Will 

The apparent difficulty vanishes as soon as you divide knowledge also into 

subconscious and conscious. And why not? If will can be so treated why 
not its father? * * 



LOVE OF GOD 

By Swami Vivekananda 



We do not accept God because we 
really want Him, but because we have 
need of Him for selfish purposes. 
Love is something absolutely unselfish, 
that which has no thought beyond the 
glorification and adoration of the object 
upon which our affections are bestowed. 
It is a quality which bows down and 
worships and asks nothing in return. 
Merely to love is the sole request that 
true love has to ask. 

It is said of a Hindu saint that when 
she was married, she said to her 
husband the king that she was already 
married. “To whom?** asked the king. 
“To God," was the reply. She went 
among the poor and the needy and 
taught the doctrine of extreme love for 
God. One of her prayers is significant, 
showing the manner in which her heart 
was moved : “I ask not for wealth ; 
I ask not for position ; I ask not for 
salvation ; place me in a hundred hells, 
if it be Thy wish, but let me continue 
to regard Thee as my Love.” The 
early language abounds in beauti- 
ful prayers of this woman. When her 
end came, she entered into Satnadhi on 
banks of a river. She composed a 
beautiful song, in which she stated that 
she was going to meet her Beloved. 

Men are capable of philosophical 
analysis of religion. A woman is devo- 



tional by nature and loves God from 
the heart and soul and not from the 
mind. The songs of Solomon are one 
of the most beautiful parts of the Bible. 
The language in them is much of that 
affectionate kind which is found in the 
prayers of the Hindu woman saint. 
And yet I have heard that Christians 
are going to have these incomparable 
songs removed. I have heard an 
explanation of the songs, in which it is 
said that Solomon loved a young girl 
and desfred her to return his royal 
affection. The girl, however, loved a 
young man and did not want to have 
anything to do with Solomon. This 
explanation is excellent to some people, 
because they cannot understand such 
wondrous love for God as is embodied 
in the songs. The love for God in 
India is different from the love for God 
elsewhere, because when you get into 
a country where the thermometer is 40 
degrees below zero, the temperament of 
the people changes. The aspirations of 
the people in the climate where the 
books of the Bible are said to have been 
written, were different from the aspira- 
tions of the cold-blooded Western 

* % > 

nations, .who are more apt to worship 
the almighty dollar with the warmth 
expressed in the songs than to worship 
God. The love for God seems to be 
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based upon a basis of ‘what can I get Some people find it difficult to 

out of it?* In their prayers they ask understand the frenzy of religious 
for all kinds of selfish things. fervour which moved the heart of 

Christians are always wanting God Mahomet. He would grovel in the 
to give them something. They appear dust and writhe in agony. Holy men 
as beggars before the throne of who have experienced these extreme 
the Almighty. A story is told emotions have been called epileptic, 
of a beggar who applied to an The absence of the thought of self is 
emperor for alms. While he was wait- the essential characteristic of the love 
ing, it was time for the emperor to offer for God. Religion now-a-days has be- 
up prayers. The emperor prayed : come a mere hobby and fashion. People 

“Oh God, give me more wealth ; give go to church like a flock of sheep, 
me more power ; give me a greater They do not embrace God because they 
empire. ” The beggar started to leave, need Him. Most persons are uncon- 
The emperor turned and asked him : scious atheists, who self-complacently 

“Why are you going ?” “I do not beg think that they are devout believers, 
of beggars,” was the reply. 

EXPANSION OF HINDUISM : A DEFENCE 

By the Editor 

[We print, as our main article this month, a letter (with, of course, necessary 
modifications) which we wrote in reply to an esteemed correspondent a 
short while ago. We believe that the subject discussed in it has a wide interest 
for India. Our correspondent had written to us expressing his disapproval of our 
desire to “convert,” which he considered was against the spirit of Sri Rama- 
krishna’s teaching and was calculated to nullify it in the long run. His 
knowledge of our desire to “convert” was derived from some writings of Swami 
Vivekananda. We shall quote here, for the convenience of our readers, extracts 
from the report of an interview which the Swami gave to a representative of 
Prabuddha Bharata in April, 1^99. 

. . . “I want to see you, Swami,” I began, “on this matter of receiving 

into Hinduism those who have been perverted from it. Is it your opinion that 
t^ey should be received?” 

“Certainly,” said the Swami, “they can and ought to be taken.” 

He sat gravely for a moment, thinking, and then resumed. “Besides,” he 
said, “we shall otherwise decrease in numbers. When the Mahommedans first 
came, we are said — I think on the authority of Ferishta, the oldest Mahommedan 
historian — to have been six hundred millions of Hindus. Now we are about two 
hundred millions. And then, every man going out of the Hindu pale is not only 
a man less, but an enemy the more. 

“ « . . As to the case of bom aliens, did you say? Why, born aliens 

have been converted in the past by crowds, and the process is still going on. 

“In my opinion, this statement not only applies to aboriginal tribes, to out- 
lying nations, and to almost all conquerors before the Mahommedan conquest, but 
also to all those castes who find a special origin in the Puranas. I hold that they 
have been aliens thus adopted. 

“Ceremonies of expiation are no doubt suitable in the case of willing converts, 
returning to their Mother-Church, as it were ; but on those who were alienated 
by conquest, — as in Kashmir and Nepal, — or on strangers wishing to join us, no 
penance should be imposed.” 

“But of what caste would these people be, Swamiji?” I ventured to ask* 
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“They must have some, or they can never be assimilated into the great body of 
Hindus. Where shall we look for their rightful place?” 

“Returning converts,” said the Swami quietly, “will gain their own castes, 
of course. And new people will make theirs. You will remember,” he added, 
“that this has already been done in the case of Vaishnavism. Converts from 



different castes and aliens were all able to combine under the flag, and form a 
caste by themselves,— and a very respectable one too. From Ramanuja down to 
Chaitanya of Bengal, all great Vaishnava teachers have done the same.” 



“And where should these new people expect to marry?” I asked. 
“Amongst themselves as they do now,” said the Swami quietly. 

“Then as to names,” I enquired. “I suppose aliens and perverts who have 
adopted non-Hindu names should be named newly. Would you give them caste- 
names, or what?” 



“Certainly,” said the Swami, thoughtfully, “there is a great deal in a name !” 
and on this question he would say no more ] 



I must frankly tell you that your 
remarks have made us somewhat sad. 
How could you think so unworthily of 
us? We still have amongst us some 
of those who lived intimately with Sri 
Ramakrishna and sat at his feet. We 
who had not the blessedness of seeing 
and knowing him in the flesh, feel yet 
the radiance and warmth of his 
personality playing on our life and 
heart. It will take at least several 
generations more before the Rama- 
krishna Order will learn to stray away 
from the Master’s teachings. I think 
Sri Ramakrishna’ s true followers and 
successors may yet be found amongst us. 

I may at once tell you that we have 
not made a single “convert” as yet, 
nor do we mean to make in future. 
And in this we think we are faithful to 
Sri Ramakrishna, Swami Vivekananda, 
their ideas, the rules of our Order, the 
spirit of the times and the best interests 
of Hinduism and of humanity. 

After having made this categorical 
Statement, it is up to me to explain the 
true significance of certain passages 
from Swami Vivekananda’ s writings, to 
which you refer in your -letter. But 
before I can profitably do so, it is neces- 
sary that I clear a few points* 

I 

We human beings, especially those 
Who have altruistic outlooks, have two 



different duties, — one to our own selves 
and another to other men and women 
or the humanity at large. I hope you 
will agree that the present condition of 
the human race is not quite satisfactory 
and needs a great deal of improvement. 
I am sure you have some idea of what 
the ideal condition of humanity should 
be. We also have some idea. Swami 
Vivekananda thus gave his idea of that 
ideal condition : “The ideal of this 

world is that state in which the whole 
world will again be Brahmana in 
nature. When there will be no neces- 
sity of the Sudra, Vaisya and Kshatriya 
powers, when man will be born with 
Yoga powers, when spiritual force will 
completely triumph over material force, 
when disease and grief will no more 
overtake the human body, and the 
sense-organs will no more be able to go 
against the mind, when the idea of 
applying brute force will be completely 
effaced from man’s memory, like a 
dream of primeval days, and when love 
will be the only motive power y in all 
actions on this earth, then only will the 
whole of mankind be endowed with 
Brahminical qualities and attain Brah- 
manahood. Then only will the distinc- 
tion of castes be at an end, ushering in 
the Satya-^K^ (Golden Age) as 
visualised by the ancient Rishis.” To 
this I would like to add a few extrane- 

i % 

ous details. In those days there will 
not be much of credal religion. Reli- 
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gion will be a matter of one’s inner ing great differences between man and 
perception, each choosing a path that man. 

he finds most suitable to himself, with- You may or may not accept all the 

s. 

out automatically adopting what his details pictured above. But I am sure 
parents, brothers or friends profess and you also dream of some such thing, 
practise. It will be essentially an in- Now the question is : Should we make 
dividual concern. There will be then any effort to realise that ideal state for 
no ‘isms’ and ‘ities.’ There will be humanity or leave it to nature to evolve 
only ‘Religion,’ just as it is the case it in its own way? If we try, how far 
with what people call Hinduism. The should we try? Should we be content 
true name of our religion is only ‘Reli- with simply living our own lives accord- 
gion ’ — Dharma or Sanatana Dharma — ing to our ideals, or should we also 
‘Eternal Religion.’ Our religion had speak and act in a w*ay in which the 
no defining or delimiting name before realisation of the desired state may be 
the Muhammadans came into India, made possible and hastened? You have 
They called us ‘Hindus’ and thus our approvingly quoted Mahatma Gandhi* 
religion came to be known as as saying that the only thing permis- 
‘Hinduism.’ This word does not occur sible to us is to pray to God for the 
in the Sanskrit language or our holy growth of our brothers in iheir own 
books. So in the ideal days there will way and that we are to share our spiri- 
be only Religion with its innumerable tual experiences with others not by 
phases, the present creeds of the world words but by life and example. I think 
as also those that will develop in course Mahatmaji speaks of this method only in 
of time, being those phases, from which regard to religion. For, in other 
every man will choose according as it things, he is one of the most able and 
suits him. People will not label them- indefatigable propagandists of modern 
selves either as Hindus, Muhammadans, India. But in this your approval of 
Christians, or Buddhists, they will be Mahatma Gandhi’s utterances, I regret 
simply men. Sri Ramakrishna used to I cannot quite follow you. Do you 
say that it is these names that are creat- mean to say that no man should ever 

* Here is the relevant passage from our correspondent’s letter : 

"Quite lately, at the annual reunion of the Council of the Federation of International 
Fellowship at the Satyagraha Asram at Sabarmati (13th — 15th January, 1928), Gandhi 
expressed himself exactly in this. true sense of Ramakrishna (without naming him) . All 
the other members of the Council showed more, or less the .desire to employ a religious 
propaganda (some spoke of "sharing their religious experience with others”). Gandhi 
replied : 

" 'All religions are to me almost as dear as my own Hinduism. My veneration for 
other faiths is the same as for my own faith. Consequently no thought of conversion is 
possible. The end of the Fellowship should be to help a Hindu to become tf better Hindu, 
a Mussalman to become a better Mussalman, a Christian to become a better Christian. The 
attitude of protective tolerance is opposed to the spirit of the International Fellowship. 
If I have in me the faintest suspicion that my religion is more true and that that of others 
is less true, then, although I can have some kind of fellowship with others, Hti is of a kind 
quite different from that of which we have need in the International Fellowship. Our 
attitude towards other religions should be absolutely clear and sincere. Our prayer for 
others should never be "O God, give them the light thou hast given me” but "Give them 
all the light and the truth necessary for their highest development.” 

"And again : 

"/Our spiritual experiences are bound to be communicated by our example, and by 

our life, not bv our words which are a very incomplete means of expression By 

the single fact that yon are living, your spiritual experience will have its effect upon 
others. But there wherethere is knowledge of sharing, your experiences (that is to say, 
where there is a desi^ife act spiritually upon others), that is egotism. If you, whether 
you are Hindu or Christian, want another person to receive your experience, Hindu or 
Christian as the case may be, then you are erecting an intellectual barrier. Pray simply 
that your friends may become better men, whatever their form of religion may bed 

"Forgive me if I seem to find in these words the true thought of Ramakrishna, and 
if having expressed it so forcibly Gandhi appears to me to have been here the true disciple 
and successor of Ramakrishna. 
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speak of his spiritual experiences? And 
do you mean that when we see people 
doing wrong and mistaken things in the 
name of religion, we are not to say 
anything? If so, it comes to this that 
except silent prayer and living the life, 
no other help should be rendered to one 
man by another in religious matters. 
If that be your conclusion, all teachers 
of religion, great and small, stand con- 
demned. Sri Ramakrishna and Swami 
Vivekananda also have to plead guilty 
to that charge. I do not know if I 
have correctly understood the signi- 
ficance of Mahatma Gandhi’s words 
which you have quoted. But if I have, 
I cannot explain much of Mahatma 
Gandhi's own activity. Why is there 
this F ederation of International Fellow- 
ship? Why did Mahatma Gandhi 
speak in the way he did? Did he not 
thereby actually try to help the other 
members spiritually? He ought to have 
simply prayed silently. Why does he 
write article after article in his two 
weeklies, giving guidance to his readers 
in all matters, secular and spiritual? 
Why is he publishing the story of his 
life ? Why is he never tired of preach- 
ing Ahimsa and other excellent things? 
Why does he condemn religions and 
social customs which he considers bad 
(sometimes, as it seems to us, without 
sufficient reason or proper understand- 
ing) ? Mahatmaji not only tries to 
live, he also communicates with others 
on deep things through the oral and 
written word. I do not mean any criti- 
cism of Mahatmaji. I only wapt to 
point out that the doctrine of silent 
prayer and living the life is not enough 
for Mahatmaji in his noble work of 
service to humanity. And if you will 
excuse me, it is not enough also for 
you. Why are you never tired of fight- 
ing the wrongs of man in state, society, 
etc. ? Why are you so eager to let the 
Western world know of the spiritual 
light that you have discovered m 
India? 

What I am driving at is that we 
have other duties to perform through 



word and deed to humanity. Yes, we 
must live the life and pray sincerely. 
But we must also tell people of the 
truth and work unceasingly for the 
betterment of the conditions of men. 
It is, we think, in the ways in which 
words are spoken and deeds are done 
and in the motives that actuate them, 
that the difference between man and 
man, nation and nation, and religion 
and religion lies ; and it is these differ- 
ences of ways and motives that make 
the preaching of religion productive of 
either good or evil. 

So Hinduism and the Ramakrishna 
Order also must do some tangible ser- 
vice to humanity. For the matter of 
that, Sri Ramakrishna himself did it. 
No doubt he never interfered with any 
one’s faith. But he emphatically con- 
demned all dogmatism and fanaticism. 
In the conversations recorded by M., 
there are innumerable passages in 
which Sri Ramakrishna is found rebuk- 
ing the fanaticism and sectarianism of 
his visitors and asking them to give up 
worldliness and seek God. If, however, 
Sri Ramakrishna had interfered with 
the religions of others, less Sri Rama- 
krishna he would have been. So there 
are certain things in other religions 
which Sri Ramakrishna himself con- 
demned and which we also can legi- 
timately condemn ; these are fanaticism, 
dogmatism, worldly wisdom, etc. You 
will note that these are not really the 
essential part of any religion. But it 
cannot be denied that the very founders 
of some religions and their holy books 
have sanctioned and preached these 
dark things, and in the present age, 
these have to be abolished. 

What we mean by ff conversion” is 
nothing but asking people of other reli- 
gions to give ufc these narrow ideas. 
And as I have shown, in this we are 
absolutely faithful to Sri Ramakrishna. 

You seem to imply that even these 
narrownesses should be allowed to exist 
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without being disturbed.* This to us must never compel people even to give 
appears to be an impossible position, up their fanaticism. No coercion, but 
Should we not even tell people that all gently convincing by reason, life* and 
religions are true and that the idea pre- example. Swami Vivekananda said of 
valent among the Muhammadans and India : “Her influence has always fallen 
Christians that other religions than upon the world like that of the gentle 
their own are wrong is a false one? If dew, unheard and scarcely marked, yet 
we were to accept your implication, we bringing into bloom the fairest flowers 
would have to stop all our preaching of the earth.” Such exactly should be 
work and have to be content with doing our method of work. This is the 
merely physical and intellectual service method which Sri Ramakrishna and 
(and not perhaps all kiuds of intellectual Swami Vivekananda followed and which 
service). Sri Ramakrishna did not we after them have been trying to 
mean that. Nor did Swami Viveka- follow, 
nanda. The idea of Swami Viveka- 

nanda was that every one should be I think I need not assure you that 

absolutely free to preach the positive our respect for other religions is not a 
doctrines of his religion ; this he consi- matter of mere form. We feel in our 
dered would be beneficial to humanity, heart of hearts that all religions are 
But one must not preach the negative true. In our celebrations, we often 
side, the condemnatory aspect, of one’s hold religious conferences to which 
creed ; for it does not do any good to we invite Muhammadan, Christian, 
men, but, on the other hand, does Buddhist and other preachers to give dis- 
them great harm. He once asked a courses on the beauty and excellence of 
Mormon gentleman to go to India. He their creeds. We celebrate annually the 
said that it might be that there were Christmas, Buddha’s birthday and aus- 
some people there who did not find picious days of other religions with 
satisfaction in the existing creeds and equal enthusiasm as the Hindu festivals, 
might find what they sought in the In celebrating the auspicious birthday 
Mormon doctrine. He thus said in of Sri Ramakrishna, all the great pro- 
course of a lecture in Detroit in 1894 : phets of all religions, including Christ 

We want missionaries of Christ. Ret and Muhammad, are equally worshipped 
such come to India by the hundreds and along with Hindu deities. I wish you 
thousands. Bring Christ’s life to us and could live with us for some time and 
let it permeate the very core of society, see for yourself in what spirit we prac- 
Het him be preached in every village tise the harmony of religions, which was 
and corner of India.” His idea was to one of the central doctrines of Sri 
establish a temple in which preachers Ramakrishna. Believe me when I say 
of all creeds would be free to preach that it will take a *pw centuries yet 
their positive doctrines. before we can be so degraded as to 

forget this teaching of Sri Ramakrishna 

So we must preach religion. But we and seek to convert others as Muham- 
must be very careful. We must never madans and Christians try to do. We 
hurt the positive part of any religion, have therefore no fear that in asking 
for which we must have the utmost people to give up fanaticism and learn 
respect possible.^ We must preach the the true spirit of religion, we shall over- 
essentials of spirituality, which form step the proper limits and hurt the 
the basis and core of all religions. We essentials. 

* Our correspondent wrote: “And the essential characteristic of each religion is to 
pretend that it possesses the whole truth. He who wishes to respect it entirely, should 
suffer* it to keep the illusion, with the indulgent smile of Ramakrishna, when he spoke 
of a young man, very satisfied with himself, ‘O Divine Mother, let him enjoy it a little 
longer/ (What an exquisite remark is this, at once so charming and so human!)*' 
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I wonder if you agree with me so 
far. If you do, I would request you to 
accompany me one step further. 
Suppose a large number of people have 
been convinced that all religions are true 
and lead equally to God. Suppose one 
born of a Vaishnava father feels that 
Sli&ktaism is equally efficacious as his 
father's faith, and finds his inclinations 
more towards Sh&ktaism than towards 
his father's faith. What will he do? 
Surely he will, being free of all fanati- 
cism, become a Sh&kta. Aiid that would 
be natural. For we have to recognise 
that temperaments differ. Not all of the 
same family have the same likes and 
tendencies. We readily recognise this 
principle in education or choosing a 
vocation in life. But in Religion it 
has been so far recognisea only by 
Hinduism. Christianity and Islam do 
not recognise it. It is a sad commen- 
tary on the religious consciousness of 
the West that whereas the Westerners 
have readily applied the principle of in- 
dividual choice in all matters, social, 
occupational, political, educational, etc., 
they have not applied it to religion. 
Surely you will admit that to apply so 
is the natural, rational and scientific 
course. Why people are not doing so 
is because they lack a scientific know- 
ledge of the principles of religious life 
and because they are obsessed by deep- 
rooted dogmatism and fanaticism. 

When, therefore, this fanaticism will 
abate and people will conceive a sane 
view of religion, the natural consequ- 
ence will be that every one will choose 
a religion that is best suited to his mind 
and nature, just as one now chooses a 
career for himself. (Therefore Swami 
Vivekananda said repeatedly : “Let 

there be as many sects as there are men 
in the world \ for then, each will have 
a most suitable religion for himself. 
But let there be no sectarianism.”) 
There are many creeds in the world*, 
many within the fold of Hinduism, many 
in Buddhism and Christianity, etc. 
Thus it will naturally happen that a 



man who is Muhammadan may have a 
son who will worship K&li ; or a 
Vaishnava’s son will worship Christ. 
What I mean is that with the spread 
of the true ideas about spiritual life and 
the removal of fanaticism and supersti- 
tion, intermixture of religions is in- 
evitable. We Hindus are not specially 
constituted. We have this intermixture 
amongst us in a great degree. Every 
one is free to take to any method of 
God-realisation. Are all non-Hindus so 
peculiarly constituted that they do not 
need a similar individual choice? The 
one reason why Hindus are so advanced 
in religious things is this freedom of 
individual choice. Other races cannot 
hope to progress much spiritually unless 
they also adopt a similar flexibility. 

We have to keep in view the above- 
mentioned future of religion. We are 
convinced of its inevitability . Within a 
century this intermixture is likely to 
begin. And we have to be prepared for 
it. We as Hindus have our duties clear. 
We are ever ready to welcome all reli- 
gions into our fold. There may be 
many Hindus who will find in Christ 
and Muhammad, their highest ideals. 
Christ and Muhammad, therefore, 
should have equal place with Rama and 
Krishna in Hinduism. The Rama- 
krishna Order considers it its duty to 
prepare the Hindu mind for this assimi- 
lation. Other religions also must learn 
to assimilate other religions. And then, 
what will happen ? I am sure, you will 
admit that many many will take to 
Hinduism. You will also admit that of 
all religions, Hinduism will prove the 
greatest attraction, not only because of 
its preponderant spiritual wisdom and 
its all-embracing nature, but also because 
such great spiritual giants as Sri Rama- 
krishna and Swami Vivekananda have 
been bom within it in the modem age. 
If you study the rise and fall of reli- 
gions, you will find that spiritual up- 
heavals have always synchronised with 
the birth of great spiritual persons. 

It is this indirect “conversion” Vdiich 
is meant by Swami Vivekananda. We 
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are content simply preaching the essen- 
tials of religion and religious harmony, 
backing it with our life and example. 
The other consequences will follow of 
course. When the Swami speaks of 
“great efforts*' to be made in “con vert- 
ing * 1 Muhammadans and Christians, 
simply this is meant : we are to live and 
preach the essentials of religion and 
make Hinduism all-inclusive. This is 
the prospect which vSwami Vi^ekananda 
so often spoke of and preached as the 
realisation of the Universal Religion. 
Universal religion is one in which all 
natures will find scopes and ways for 
their fulfilment. That is the goal to- 
wards which humanity is travelling, and 
we believe that the Ramakrishna Order 
has a great part to play in its realisation. 
We do not want to call the universal 
religion Hinduism, nor do we want what 
you refer to in your letter, as an 
“Empire.** There will be no central 
creed governing the other creeds or any 
other kind of government except what is 
inherent in spirituality itself, — the spiri- 
tualising tendency of every creed. We 
are not vain-glorious. But scanning all 
the signs and symptoms, we are com- 
pelled to recognise in Sri Ramakrishna 
and the movement he has inaugurated in 
the world the most potent force working 
towards the realisation of world-unity on 
the spiritual basis. 

It is universal religion and uni- 
versal society which Hinduism has been 
aiming at from its very inception. 
Through the succeeding ages, it has 
been nearing that goal, and in no other 
age have the circumstances been so pro- 
pitious as in the present age. I have 
pointed out how we are trying to realise 
the universal religion. The same activity 
of ours will also bring into being the 
universal society in which all races and 
cultures will be united into a beautiful 
and perfect harmony. 

So far as I can imagine, I find only 
two possible futures before the different 
religions and communities. 1 (i) They 
may all become more or less all-inclu- 
sive ; in which case, all non-Hindu 



faiths will be changed beyond recogni- 
tion and would be scarcely distinguish- 
able from Hinduism, — because they will 

all profess the same views and contain 

& 

the same creeds. The societies and cul- 
tures also will undergo profound changes 
and will scarcely retain their present 
forms and tendencies, for changes in reli- 
gious outlook must effect corresponding 
changes in social and cultural outlook 
also. (2) The non-Hindu faiths will fail 
to respond properly to the liberal ten- 
dencies of the present age, or will only 
partly liberalise their own creeds with- 
out assimilating or including alien faiths; 
in which case, a vast number of their 
votaries null go out of their folds ; for 
the spirit of the age must influence their 
mind and make them apply the principle 
of individual choice to religion and seek 
spiritual Ifcowledge in accordance with 
their likes and temperaments. The 
societies will become liberal ; but not 
being, enlivened and inspired by living 
spiritual forces, will be decadent and 
induce their members to seek more living 
societies. So far as I can understand, 
the latter alternative is more probable. 
For the non-Hindu faiths are extremely 
dogmatic and lack the assimilative genius 
lamentably. The expected assimilation, 
therefore, will be mostly by Hinduism 
of the non-Hindu faiths and not vice 
versa. Thus in future years large masses 
of non-Hindus are expected to seek ad- 
mission into Hinduism. This will bring 
into being not only the universal religion 
in Hinduism but also the universal 
society in Hindu society , a prospect 
which we are eager to realise. In fact, 
essentially for this happy consummation, 
we are anxious that our universal teach- 
ings should penetrate and deeply 
influence the non- Hindu communities. 
The racial and cultural position of India 
are unique. Here almost all the different 
races and cultures of the world have 
assembled. If a universal society is to 
be created, it must be done in India. 
We, therefore, frankly confess that we 
do want to “convert** Muhammandans 
and Christians, if conversion it may be 
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called. This high aim is surely a suffi- 
cient justification for our wish to 
“convert”. 

Ill 

But even apart from this ultimate aim 
and as leading to its realisation, there 
are certain considerations which force us 
to desire an amalgamation of all races in 
India with Hinduism. The first consi- 
deration is the defence of Hinduism. 

The Hindu society must live, it must 
be saved from total extinction. You 
have referred to the organising of Hindu 
society and expressed your regret that 
we should seek to so organize. That is 
because you do not know the precarious 
position of the Hindu society. Had you 
been in India and seen the appalling 
conditions, you would not have thought 
as you have done. Do you want the 
Hindus to exist as a race ? I think you 
believe that Hindus are some good to 
the world. But we are yearly dwindling 
away in numbers. Every census shows 
a decrease in the number of Hindus and 
rapid increase in that of Muhammadans 
and Christians. I shall just mention the 
case of a Bengal district. Some 40 or 
50 years back, the overwhelming 
majority of its inhabitants were Hindus. 
Now there are scarcely 10 per cent, of 
them, the overwhelming majority being 
Muhammadans. We must remedy this 
state of things or in 100 years, we shall 
be swept off our existence. It would be 
a lurid tale if I could tell you all the 
details. 

This decrease is no doubt partly due 
to our internal defects. But the more 
potent cause is the aggression of the 
non-Hindu races, Muhammadan and 
Christian. Hindus are too superfine in 
their ideals of life, they are not tough 
fighters, — they lack coarse grains. They 
are, therefore, no match for the aggres- 
sive Muhammadans and Christians in 
this respect. How can w r e solve this 
life and death problem for us? There 
are only two ways before us. The one 
is to spread our spiritual, peaceful ideas 
among the aggressors. We do not want 



to convert them in the Muhammadan 
or Christian fashion. But we must teach 
them to feel and behave better. They 
must be taught to cease from their 
aggression. That can be possible only by 
changing their mental outlook through 
our spiritual and religious teachings, not 
the .sectarian, but the universal, part of 
them. If they once learn to appreciate 
this teaching, they will cease proselytis- 
ing ; and the result will be the liberalisa- 
tion of the religious outlook with its 
necessary consequences, of which I have 
written above. 

But this change in the non-Hindu 
mentality will require a long long time 
to take place. In the mean time Hindu 
society is in danger of being deleted. 
So wc must have also accessions to our 
ranks from the outside. We must take 
all who are ready and willing to enter 
into Hinduism. This is the second way. 
Such conversion is absolutely necessary 
if Hinduism is to survive all kinds of 
attacks from the non-Hindu races. But 
(and this is a very significant bid) we 
must never compel or lure any one into 
Hinduism. Our method must be as 
noble and peaceful as it habitually has 
been. We shall spread ideas and let 
them soak into the mind of the non- 
Hindus. And when the necessary 
change of mind has taken place, and 
when they have become eager to enter 
Hinduism, then we shall let them in. 
Hinduism must grow Within them be- 
fore they can be formally taken into 
Hinduism. 

You may say that ours also will be 
the same aggression for which we are 
complaining against Muhammadans and 
Christians. No doubt apparently it 
looks like that of other societies and 
religions. But is there not a world of 
difference. between the two? By “con- 
version” we do not want to change any 
one* s faith, nor do we want to deprive 
him of his inherited culture. We simply 
want him to recognise that he belongs 
to a religion and a society which people 
call Hindu but which is really of a uni- 
versal character , and feel its spirituals - 
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ing influence. This recognition is 
wanted not only for the safety of Hindu- 
ism which is tiie only religion existent 
on earth, that stands for universality 
and is therefore most precious and in- 
dispensable to the future growth and 
welfare of man, (we say safety of Hindu- 
ism, for, an alien is not only one Hin du 
less, but also a potential and actual 
enemy more, as experience has taught 
us dearly) ; but also for the realisation 
of a universal community in which all 
races, cultures and communities will live 
in harmony (we shall speak of this more 
later on). The conversion practised by 
Islam or Christianity is nothing of the 
kind. They force their stereotyped 
faiths and cultures into every one they 
convert. This basic and tremendous 
difference must never be lost sight of in 
estimating the motives and nature of 
Hindu “con version.* * 

Besides expansion is the birthright 
of every man and nation. We cannot 
deny a man or a nation the right and 
freedom to preach the excellences that 
he or it possesses. I think it is an 
essential of civilization that different cul- 
tures should exchange their gifts. 
Otherwise progress of civilization will be 
very slow, if not impossible. We have 
not the least objection to taking what- 
ever is good and great in Islam and 
Christianty. In fact we have already 
taken much of it What we object to is 
nefarious propaganda against a man’s 
inherent culture and religion, indiscri- 
minately against its good and evil, and 
the thrusting of an alien culture and 
creed on him. Let us all broadcast all 
that is positive good in each of us ; this 
is absolutely necessary for the good and 
growth of humanity. We are not to 
remain within watertight compartments. 
It is against stupid, obstinate and fanati- 
cal aggression that we complain. Let 
millions of Padris and Mullahs come to 
India, we do not mind. But let them 
give us only positive things, and that in 
a scientific, rational and sensible way 
and not in the present day stupid, dog- 
matic and fanatical fashion. 



The second consideration is that 
India must become a nation and not 
merely a state. To become a nation the 
different races and cultures must be 
united. This union is an essential con- 
dition of the birth of nationhood . If 
India is to survive Western (and also 
probably Asian) aggression and exploita- . 
tion, we must become a nation. Do you 
not know how the different religions and 
social and cultural systems in India are 
at loggerheads with one another now? 
How to resolve this communal strife and 
bring about national unity and peace? 
The only way is the uniting of the 
different races and communities of India 
into an organism with the Hindu culture 
as the nucleus. Of course any other 
race and religion can be the centre (for 
a centre of crystallisation is necessary). 
But it is an undeniable fact that only 
the Hindu genius can accomplish the 
desired synthesis. So social and cul- 
tural union is urgently needed ; and 
that would be possible only by Hindu 
religion and culture becoming aggres- 
sive. 

The third consideration is a funda- 
mental one. Is it not a fact that no 
race, nation or society can exist without 
always expanding and assimilating new 
elements? Is not such continuous ex- 
pansion and assimilation the law of life 
for all organisms ? That is why Swami 
Vivekananda said in one of his writings : 
“The problem (of India) assumes a two- 
fold aspect, not only spiritualisation but 
assimilation of the various elements of 
which the nation is composed. The 
assimilation of different races into one, 
has been the common task in the life of 
every nation.** To deny this function 
of assimilation would be to condemn 
Hinduism to perpetual stagnation and 
eventual death. Expansion and assimi- 
lation are absolutely necessary for all 
societies. But utmost care should be 
token that in assimilating we do not 
destroy the uniqueness of what we assi- 
milate. 

I think I can guess what is worry- 
ing you. You want peace among the 
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different races of mankind. You want 
that such as they are at present, they 
should forget mutual hatred and live in 
peace and amity. But we must not for- 
get that in spite of all the good that is 
in the different creeds and cultures, their 
present forms and positions are due 
largely also to their present fanaticism 
and ignorance. If you remedy these 
defects, their present forms and posi- 
tions will undergo tremendous changes. 
If you insist on their retaining their 
present forms, they may love and smile 
at one another, but that love will be 
empty and that smile inane. Let us 
not forget that universal brotherhood and 
peace will be realised on earth only 
when all races and nations have con- 
ceived deeply the spiritual view of life, 
and have learnt that the only thing 
worth coveting and struggling after is 
Divine realisation and that all life- 
activity should be conducted accord- 
ingly. Don’t you think that that view- 
point to prevail over the whole world, 
the societies and races must undergo 
tremendous changes for many many 
centuries ? No, sir, we must harden our 
heart a bit and be prepared to see drastic 
operations being done on many social 
bodies. It will not do to become indul- 
gent simply to maintain the present 
forms. 

IV 

So Hinduism must preach its posi- 
tive ideas among non-Hindu races. 
And, as I have shown, we must be pre- 
pared for the inevitable consequences, 
the absorption of new creeds, races and 
communities. From this, however, it 
does not follow 7 that these new 7 elements 
w 7 ill be anyway metamorphosed by 
Hinduism. The religious hospitality of 
Hinduism is proverbial. It accommo- 
dates new forms of religion intact with- 
out affecting their essential features in 
any way. Hindu society also does the 
same with new racial cultures and social 
forms. It leaves them intact, free to 
grow in their own way. No race need 
fear that it will lose the uniqueness of 



its culture and social polity by being 
incorporated into the Hindu society. 
This is no place for describing the ways 
of Hindu social assimilation. I shall 
only mention that Hinduism never means 
to convert the alien social systems into 
the so-called Hindu social system. In 
fact the Hindu social system is not a 
uniform system. It is more an aggre- 
gate of various systems than one homo- 
geneous system. Each caste may be 
considered to be a complete system 
which is trying to realise within itself 
and in its own way the highest perfec- 
tion. Any new 7 social system, therefore, 
may become in this fashion an autono- 
mous province of the Hindu society. 
Hinduism therefore does not wilfully 
change any assimilated races and cul- 
tures. Only on one point it is adaman- 
tine. The races must learn to conceive 
a spiritual view of life. This, certainly, 
requires some changes in the new races’ 
social and cultural life. These changes, 
however, are brought about in a way in 
which no harm is done to their integrity. 
Hindu society is mightily afraid that its 
immemorial policy, that of the spiri- 
tualisation of life, may be thwarted by 
the new-comers. It, therefore, requires 
of the new-comers the observance of 
certain ac haras or rules of conduct. 
That is what Swami Vivekananda refers 
to as the investiture of sacred thread, 
etc. But Sw 7 ami Vivekananda also says 
that these should not be insisted on in 
the beginning. 

Is modern Hindu society in a posi- 
tion to offer sufficient freedom and scope 
to the new-comers for their growth in 
their own w 7 ay? I have already said 
that Hindu society, like Hindu religion, 
possesses a great deal of liberalism. For 
many reasons social catholicity has not 
been so prominent as religious catholi- 
city. But, of course, we must improve 
our social outlook a great deal before 
we can be in a position to grant the 
necessary freedom and scope to the new 
races. For that the first thing needed 
is a further liberalisation of the Hindu 
social idea. The Western contact with 
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India has undoubtedly helped the 
broadening o£ the social views of the 



Hindus to some extent. Western indi- 
vidualism has been reinterpreted through 
the Vedantic doctrine of the solidarity 
of the Atman. Besides, new forces are 
active everywhere in the Hindu society 
because of the Hindu spiritual revival. 
Social liberalism has naturally resulted. 
Such has been the case in all times of 
spiritual revival, e.g. in the times of 
Buddha and Sankara. Hindu society is 
slowly making room within it for the 
outlying races. 



Anyhow we have first to remould 
Hindu society on a more liberal basis 
and at the same time propagate the spiri- 
tual view of life among other races and 
nations. Would you call that an im- 
position? But unless you preach this 
spiritual view, how can you hope the 
world to be ever improved? Even be- 
fore people can be taught the harmony 
of religions, they have to be taught the 
spiritual view of life and thus to care 
for religion. Therefore along with the 
preaching of the essentials of spiritual 
life and harmony of religions, we are 
preaching the spiritualisation of life. 
There are many societies which are pre- 
eminently secular in outlook. These 



societies will have to change their ways, 
otherwise they will always remain a 
menace to themselves and to the world 
at large. We do not mean to force them. 
We are content spreading the ideas. If 
there is sincerity in us, the ideas will 
surely tell. 



In short, those sublime teachings 
which Sri Ramakrishna lived and 
preached and which Swami Viveka- 
nanda lived, preached and applied 
to India and international condi- 
tions, will first liberalise religious 
consciousness ; will lead, secondly, to 
intermixture of religions with great 
attraction to Hinduism ; thirdly, to uni- 
versal religion with Hinduism as the 
nucleus ; fourthly, to the liberalising of 
the Hindu social consciousness ; fifthly, 
to the defence of Hindu society from 
alien aggressions ; and sixthly, to the 



absorption of alien races and cultures 
into the Hindu fold ; — all resulting in 
the establishment of the universal reli- 
gion with a universal society in India 
and universal brotherhood. 

All what we have directly and con- 
sciously to do is to preach and spread 
those fundamental teachings, and live 
our life according to them. You see, 
even if we do not want those indirect 
results, they will eventually follow from 
our teaching. If I may say so, it is our 
purpose, as I have indicated before, to 
destroy all artificial separateness be- 
tween religion and religion and culture 
and culture. We want eventually to 
destroy “Hinduism 0 itself (that is to 
say, the credal view of ft common 
among people), so that out of it may 
fully manifest the universal religion. 
We also want to transform what is now 
called the Hindu society in such a way 
as to make it a society of all races and 
men, which the presence of the multi- 
farious races and cultures in India will 
make possible. In that society there will 
be utmost freedom and scope for all 
types. 

You say of our desire to spread the 
truth : ‘T know well with what a good 
inteution this had been thought out and 
wirtten : people are in the possession of 
the wholesome truth, people are anxious 
that others should share it and they end 
up by believing that it is a duty, a duty 
to truth, a duty to humanity ...... 

Without a doubt ! But all the great reli- 
gions think exactly the same on this 
point. In all pious disinterestedness, 
they think of their duty of converting to 
themselves those who think otherwise. 
And from this holy desire how many 
misfortunes have come forth l Between 
the “converting agents’* of different reli- 
gions, the conflicts have been, are and 
will be always fatal, and fanaticism 
is sooner or later sure to follow. In 
every case, even if these unhappy conse- 
quences can be avoided, it rests on this 
that people wish io convert to one reli- 
gion ; and so the Ramakrishna Math and 
Mission becomes a religion ; it is no more 
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than a religion like the others, better( ?) 
it may be, but of the same kind.” But 
do you not find any difference between 
us Hindus and other religionists in their 
spreading of truth ? History clearly 
indicates that Hinduism has never 
destroyed but has always fulfilled. All 
religions do not think and act in the 
same way in their methods and motives 
of propagation. Hinduism has never 
been accused of fanaticism and destruc- 
tive propaganda, whereas other religions 
have been. As I have already pointed 
out, the evil does not lie in spreading 
the truth but in the wrong motives and 
methods followed. 

No, there is no fear of Ramakrishna 
Mission and Math becoming circum- 
scribed and fossilised into a new reli- 
gion. Nor do we seek to convert any 
one to any such religion; Because we 
already have all religions within us. It 
may astonish you to know that among 
our monks there are worshippers of all 
existing credal ideals in the world, of 
Christ, Buddha, Rama, Krishna, Siva, 
Kali, Vishnu, the formless personal God, 
and the Absolute ; there are dualists, 
quasi-monists and monists, — Bhaktas, 
Jnanis, Karmis and Yogis. All are living 
under the same roof in complete har- 
mony and unity. How can such a thing 
become a limited creed ? It can only 
grow into universal religion, nothing 
else. 

There is, of course, the fear that we 
may make of Sri Ramakrishna another 
God. Against this Swami Vivekananda 
has left strict injunctions. Our monks 
do not all look upon him alike. Some 
look upon him as a Divine Incarnation, 
others as an enlightened soul. And we 
are very careful that the personal aspect 
of Sri Ramakrishna is not emphasised 
unduly. 

V 

In conclusion I would like to mention 
one or two points. The word “convert” 
has repulsed you. The implications of 
that ward are not Hindu. The associa- 
tions CESBiected with it are derived 



mostly, if not wholly, from the prosely- 
tizing activities of the Semitic religions, 
which have been sometimes really 
horrible. We shall at once detect a 
difference between the Semitic concep- 
tion of conversion and our idea of it, if 
we remember what Swami Vivekananda 
regarded as Hinduism, how he used to 
interpret it and what he wanted it to 
become. He wanted to shed the name 
“Hinduism” ; he meant what is now 
regarded as Hinduism to manifest itself 
as a full-grown universal religion. And 
to convert people to such a universal reli- 
gion, that is to say, to make them grow 
into it, would you call that conversion as 
it is usually understood ? 

Sri Ramakrishna no doubt preached 
the harmony of all religions, “in which 
all religions and all sincere thinkers 
could live together without any one 
seeking to make the others feel his 
superiority, without any one, above all, 
seeking to absorb the others into' him- 
self.” But we must not infer from this 
that all religions are equally developed 
or all thinkers are equal. You are a 
sincere thinker, I am also a sincere 
thinker. To Sri Ramakrishna both of us 
would have been welcome. But surely 
he would have appreciated you more 
than me, for the very simple reason 
that there is more depth and worth 
in you than in me. That is to say, the 
laws of things cannot be negatived by 
the doctrine of religious harmony. 
There are higher and lower in the exist- 
ing things, religious and secular. None 
can deny that. Of course that differ- 
ence does not entitle the higher to 
absorb or browbeat the lower. But 
nature will act in its own way . It is 
the law of things that the greater gains 
more than the smaller. People will 
naturally go more to you than to me. 
If Hinduism proves more perfect than 
the other religions, none can prevent 
people from being attracted to it more 
and more. Even if we do not seek to 
convert (and we really do not), people 
will flock to Hinduism of themselves. 
How can you prevent that? I do not 
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think we need therefore be disturbed 
in any way. If the West to-day has 
more of scientific knowledge than the 
Bast, the Bast has nothing to be dis- 
turbed about it. Of course, the Bast 
must go to the West and learn it. But 
it is bounden on the West to see that 
the Bastern students are not made to 
feel any shame or humiliation because 
of such going. Similarly Hinduism 
must see that those who come to it from 
the outside, lose nothing of the good 
that they already possess. We are sure 
Hinduism is extremely careful about 
that. 

We must not forget also that Sri 
Ramakrishna did not mean by his 
doctrine of the harmony of religions that 
the status quo is to be maintained in 
the position of religions. He often said 
that the coins of the days of the Nawabs 
were not current in the Company’s rule; 
meaning thereby that older religions do 
uot best serve the purposes of a new age 
and that every new age must have a new 
spiritual outlook. I have shown before 
how the realisation of the harmony of 
religions will lead to intermixture of 
religions and eventually to universal 
religion. The universal religion is 
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the religion needed for the present 
age. The future requires every man to 
grow after the pattern of Sri Rama- 
krishna into a synthesis of all ideals and 
all religions. We try to do so. We 
try to embody in our life all the differ- 
ent ideals of religion, — Hindu, Chris- 
tian, Buddhist, Muhammadan, — Jnana, 
Bhakti, Yoga and Karma. Bach of us 
must become an embodiment of all 
ideals. That is the ideal of the future 
man. Can it possibly be realised if we 
maintain the status quo in the position 
of religions? 

You have expressed the fear that 
the followers of Sri Ramakrishna may 
spoil the true message of their Master 
through their excessive zeal. I need 
not tell you that none are more cautious 
than ourselves in this matter. We 
think that as yet we have not deviated 
even an inch from the guidance given 
by Swami Vivekananda. And if Swami 
Vivekananda understood Sri Rama- 
krishna well and truly, well, we may 
say that the evil day is not yet. I assure 
you we are fully conscious of the great 
trust that is in our hands, and surely, 
surely, it will be a long time yet be- 
fore we shall turn faithless to it. 



NOTES OF CONVERSATIONS WITH SWAMI 

TURIYANANDA 



i 8 th July. 

Swami Vivekananda’s lecture on 
Vedantism was read. Swami Turiya- 
nanda said : 

“His words have melted away into 
the air. With all your renunciation and 
your learning, what have you been 
doing? Days are passing, but you are 
simply vegetating. Who ever feels or 
says as the Master did at the end of 
each day : ‘O Mother, the day is gone, 
yet I have not seen Thee !* ? You are 
damp, spiritless and inactive. Do you 
not feel your blood wax hot when you 
read the words of Swamiji? 'Who is 
living-dead ? He who is effortless. 



You are twenty-seven years old. Swamiji 
said that he had achieved everything by 
his twenty-ninth year. 

“But you are not to blame. You 
do as you see. We are also not work- 
ing hard enough. We say we are old and 
diseased. But that is all nonsense and 
lame excuse. We saw Swamiji working 
hard till the end. During his last ill- 
ness, he would press a pillow under his 
chest in order to relieve breathing diffi- 
culties, but he would still roar : 'Arise ! 
awake! What are you doing?* If the 
body is to go, let it go working. Rous- 
ing the Divinity in yourself and in 
others,— -that is the ideal. 
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“If you are convinced of its truth, 
then be up and doing. Go out at once. 
Put off everything else. Now or never. 
Go to Uttarkashi and live there by the 
side of the Ganges and cry to Her say- 
ing : ‘Mother, I want only Thee, I want 
nothing else/ Prepare the mind even 
now for living such a life. Work and 
everything else will be considered 
afterwards.” 

20TH July. 

Swami T : “You will have to work 
your mind yourself. Others cannot do 
that. The Master said again and again : 
‘You must try a little. Only then will 
the Guru reveal the Truth/ Let me tell 
you from our experience that if any one 
advances towards Him a single step, He 
advances him ten steps. This is our 
personal experience. If you do not 
make some effort, none can do anything 
for you. 

“The Great Ones point out the way 
Is that little help ? If you tell us your 
mind, we can help you. — We also have 
travelled the same path, so we can tell 
you about it. Does one want that the 
butter should be churned out and held 
before his lips ? — Even then he keeps his 
mouth shut ! Have we to feed him 
also? This is a mental disease, sty ana 
(idleness), — the mind refnses to labour 
or do anything. 

“Do you ask : ‘Will not the Lord 
do anything for His devotee? 1 Yes, 
He will. But you will have to become 
a devotee first, you must learn to feel 
devotion for Him. And devotion, 
Bhakii, is no trifling thing. — You have 
to give Him your mind, life, everything. 
If you cannot do that, then cry to Him 
for not having attained Him, for not 
loving Him. People have to shed pot- 
fuls of tears before they can earn money. 
If you do not do that for God, why 
shonld He do anything for you? Little 
does He care ! If you feel miserable for 
want of Him, know that He is very near 
to you, — you will soon have His vision, 
you will soon realise infinite bliss. 

“You must analyse your mind very 
carefully. The Master asked me to in- 



crease my lust infinitely. I was amazed 
to hear it. He then explained : ‘What 
is lust? It is the desire to get. Then 
desire to get Him and strengthen this 
desire greatly/ . . . 

“Let me tell you. Through the 
grace of the Lord, I can even now do 
all my work. I do not require any- 
body’s service. 

“Everyone wants to exhibit his good 
side and conceal his evils. Whoever 
can speak out his own faults frankly, 
will get rid of them. It is not easy to 
confess so. If any one does so, know 
that he has worth in him. 

“You must make every one your 
own. The more you will approach God, 
the more you will become frank, sincere 
and generous. Our Master was the very 
personification of guilelessness and sin- 
cerity. 

“He who has realised the Personal 
God can also realise the Impersonal, 
if he so wills. But he often retains his 
‘I’ in order to taste the love and bliss of 
God. He also has the knots of his heart 
sundered and has realised his real 
nature. He does not seek Nirvdna. He 
is no longer afraid of the world. He who 
wants Nirvana laboriously works his 
way to the goal, ever anxiously protect- 
ing himself against the world. But is it 
not better to be afraid of nothing ? 

“The Lord of the devotee can be 
both angry and pleased. The Master 
said that he could not bear the sight of 
egotistic persons. Those who go to God 
without seeking Nirvdna are Iswara- 
kotis " 

In course of a letter which the Swami 
wrote that day to a devotee, he 
observed : “If you are miserable for not 
having realised God, the more this mood 
grows, the more you will earn His grace. 
Intensify it still more. But if your 
misery is due to other reasons, then care- 
fully shake it off.” 

29TH July. 

Swami T : “Why will you not 

realise Him ? Surely you will. Or why 
have you come here? Cry to Him,— 
make Him restless. Strike your head on 
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the ground till it breaks (in the agony of 
yojir soul). Tell Him: ‘Thou art the 
Inner Controller. Look within me, see 
if there is anything.’ Even to pray to 
Him thus is something.” 

30TH J 0 X,Y. 

Sivamt T : “The Master one day 
thus spoke about his throat- disease. He 
was asked if he felt the affections in his 
throat. The Master replied : ‘What 

shocking things you say ! Does the 
body ever become Sadhul It is the 
min d that becomes such.’ Unless the 
mind remains unaffected, a mere 
Spartan-like fortitude is not much ; — 
you feel the pain, only you suppress its 
outward expression. If you feel that all 
pains and sufferings are of your body, 
not your own, and that you are separate 
from the body, only then are you right. 

“You must finish all your spiritual 
practices long before old age and de- 
crepitude overtake you. ‘What is the 
use of digging a well, when the house 
is already on fire?’ 

“Mere suppression of passions is 
little use. There must be a high ideal 
along with self-restra'int. Without a 
high ideal, the passions will find another 
outlet. You must give them a new 
direction, then you will be automatically 
rid of them. Matparah samyatendriyah 
— ‘Take refuge in Me and control the 
senses.’ As for example, lust. Think 
that you are His child. Why should 
you be so low as to be lustful? Or 
think that you are ever pure, ever con- 
scious . 

“To stand on one’s own legs 
means to rely on that ‘I’ which also 
comprehends the cosmic ‘I’, not on the 
‘I’ which thinks that it is so and so and 
has passed so many examinations, etc ; 
— to stand on this is no use. 

“Work should be looked upon as a 
Yajna, a sacrifice. The whole work 
should be done perfectly, even as one 
would perform a sacrifice. Every work 



should be considered a sddhand, a means 
of God-realisation. Only thus would 
character be formed.” 

Swami S : “It is very good to medi- 
tate before sleeping and pass into sleep 
while thus meditating. Vishnu used to 
have very deep meditation. But the 
moment the Master would touch him, 
he would wake up looking at him. 
Nityagopal used to pass very often 
into deep ecstatic states. His eyes 
would roll up and his chest would 
turn quite red. And when he would 
meditate, all blood would rush into his 
face which would look red. The Master 
used to say to him : ‘Not so much, not 
so much. You must also keep to the 
common human ways.’ Nityagopal had 
a shining body, looking completely 
devoid of all grossness. It is from him 
that I learnt endurance. I used to pass 
whole nights meditating and repeating 
His name in the Beadon Square and 
Cornwallis Square (in Calcutta), and 
sometimes also at the Keoratola Ghat at 
Kalighat.” 

Swami T : “I tell you from my in- 
most heart, I can this moment go away 
even as I am now, without caring to look 
about to see how things are left behind. 
Even now I can live on alms. Without 
this conviction I shall be undone. 

“Man always seeks advantage. He 
has been doing it not only in this life 
but also in many previous lives. Mukti 
(Emancipation) is nothing but giving up 
seeking advantage. Man wants to avoid 
suffering ; he is always sparing himself. 
Swamiji nsed to say that man wants 
only to gossip. 

“This (Sannyasin) life is no fun. 
One must live very cautiously. One 
must be very alert and circumspect. 
One must never retaliate, one must 
endure . If you retaliate, it must rebound 
on you. It is no child’s play. The 
Sannyasin’s life is an attempt at going 
beyond all life. He alone will be saved, 
who will dwell constantly on good 
thoughts.” 




THE ISLAMIC CONCEPTION OF GODHEAD 

By Wahrd Hosain 



I 

It is generally said that Islam is 
severely monotheistic. A critical study 
of the Quranic texts and traditions of 
the Prophet will convince the seeker 
after truth that its texture is interwoven 
with the threads of abstract monism, 
and concrete theism. The wonder- 
ful combination of the two ideas 
gunning side by side throws light on 
the Islamic conception of the Supreme 
Being. The notion of an Absolute 
Existence (dhat-i-mahaz) , and of the 
Divine Essence endowed with certain 
qualities often finds expression in the 
same texts. In some passages Allah 
is described as an Absolute One beyond 
human conception and comprehension. 
Sometimes the description of the Divine 
Being gives a vivid idea of a personal 
God as a Helper, Supporter and Grantor 
of Peace, as a Beneficent Friend and 
Vigilant Guardian over all. Sometimes 
the description rises to the height of 
poetic effusions in depicting the Deity 
as a Gracious Being, full of splendour 
and majesty, beauty and perfection. 
Sometimes it takes the turn of showing 
Him as an Iutelligent Author of this 
wonderful Universe directing and regu- 
lating all its movements and functions. 
Sometimes it shows Him as a wise and 
omniscient Being bringing into exist- 
ence wonderful beings and things with- 
out a design or premeditation. And 
sometimes the texts portray Him as a 
Powerful, Just and Wise King dispens- 
ing even-handed justice according to 
one’s merit and desert. 

Al-Quran declares : “Your God is 
Allah who is one in His personality and 
without any participator in His attri- 
butes. He is God alone. There is no 
being which is like Him — eternal and 
everlasting, nor has any being its attri- 
butes like His attributes.” 



Another text says: “The sight com- 
prehendeth Him not, but He compre- 
hendeth the sight. Thy Lord is incom- 
prehensible, gracious and wise” (Sura 
VI). 

The Supreme Exalted Being who is 
called Haq-Su-bhanahu, is conceived as 
one single entity not capable of division. 
There is no plurality in Its Essence 
( kathrat dar Zat). If any notion of 
multiplicity is to be connected, it always 
refers to> Its attributes (Sifat) . The 
Muslim metaphysicians ( Mutakallamin ) 
therefore hold that “Oneness refers to 
Its Essence and plurality to Its attri- 
butes” (Wahdal dar Zat wakathrat dar 
Sifat). 

It will presently be seen that Islamic 
religion is not monotheism as has 
wrongly been supposed, but it is 
monism. The metaphysical significance 
of monotheism materially differs from 
that of Tonhid as used by the Muslim 
philosophers and logicians (Mutakalla- 
min). Monotheism “makes God to be 
single but finite ; or supposes that of 
the two self-existing principles one is 
personal and the other impersonal — 
God and matter. In other words the 
tendency of more advanced thought was 
to restrict personality to one of the rival 
powers, and to condense a single God 
of unlimited goodness, but limited in 
power by another principle outside of 
himself, and self-existent like himself, 
but impersonal.” This is not the con- 
ception of Allah or the Supreme Being 
in Islam. Perhaps monotheism is an 
unconscious mistranslation of the Arabic 
term T ouhid or Wadhat. If it is mono- 
theism at all, it is then a concrete 
mon otheism . 

n 

The real Islamic conception of Allah 
is monism which consists in affirming 
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the Absolute Existence of one self- power and potentiality ( qudrat and 



existent Being having self-conscious- 
ness ( ’llm), self-distinguishing and self- 
controlling power, and potentiality of 
evolving finite things and minds out of 
itself ( Zahur-i-dhat , and Kul min-indil - 
Allah — everything from Allah) and 
directing and co-ordinating them for 
serving some Divine purpose. This idea 
of monism as embodied in the term 
Touhid may be considered in its several 
aspects : 

(1) The idea of abstract monism is 
to be found in the Arabic expressions 
dhat-i-niahaz or dhat-i-bahat which 
means absolute existence, or in Dhat-i- 
mutlaq i.e. Absolute One. These expres- 
sions are used in contradistinction to 
‘ 'relative existences which are finite.” 
In its abstract sense Touhid or monism 
conveys the idea of one indivisible unity, 
or indivisible oneness. In this sense 
God is Ahad (indivisible one). In Al- 
Quran two words are used in describing 
the unity of God, viz., Ahad and 
IVahid, meaning one. Although the 
two words convey the idea of unity or 
oneness, there is a sharp and subtle 
distinction between their metaphysical 
and esoteric significance. Ahad means 
such an entity as is not capable of 
division ; while Wahid means an entity 
which is capable of mathematical divi- 
sion, such as half, one-fourth, one- 
third, and so forth. Thus God (Allah) 
is Ahad i.e. the absolute one, and the 
nature of the absolute is to be “indivi- 
sible unity.” 

(2) The idea of the Absolute One 

% 

connotes and conveys the idea of com- 
pleteness in itself, i.e. perfection. Con- 
sequently Islam holds that the Absolute 
One is the perfect Being and that per- 
fection or completeness is in its very 
nature. 

(3) As a corollary to God’s being 
absolute and perfect He is infinite — 
infinite as to His Eternal Existence, i.e. 
not limited to time and space ; or in 
other words, self-existing from eternity 
without beginning (azal) to eternity 
without end (ahad) ; infinite as to His 



Irada) i.e. inexhaustible in His activity 

■ 

and creative energy ( kul yumin hua ji 
shan — “He is at His functions every 
moment”) ; and infinite as to His 
nature, i.e. not limited by anything 
outside His own nature. 

(4) As a perfect and infinite Being 
God (Allah) is unconditioned, i.e., His 
reality is within Himself and as a Real 
Existence, He is not dependent on any- 
thing beyond Himself. In other words, 
all finite things and minds are depend- 
ent on Him as condition precedent, 
while Allah is independent of all condi- 
tions lying beyond Hiself. 

(5) The Absolute One being com- 
plete and perfect in Itself, exists wholly 
by Itself ; and as such It is aware of 
Its completeness and perfection. This 
consciousness has reference not only to 
Itself but to what is outside of Itself, 
i.e. the Absolute Being is conscious of 
His own existence, completeness and 
perfection ; He is equally conscious of 
all those activities and products which 
spring forth into existence out of His 
own nature (which are, in the termino- 
logy of modern science, called evolu- 
tion, in that of theology called creation, 
and in that of the Muslim mystics 
(Sufis) called manifestations). 

However, it should be noted that 
human cognition is sense-intuition i.e. 
awareness through the senses. But 
God’s cognition is not sense-intuition 
like ours. It may be called Intellectual 
Intuition, i.e, cognition of reality other- 
wise than through senses. 

In describing the absolute nature of 
the Supreme Being the author of the 
’ A w arif-ul-M a’ rif says : “The Divine 

Essence is all purity, completely free 
from the accidents of form, colour, 
magnitude, dimension, similitude, union, 
separation, association, descent, issue, 
decline, growth, change, alteration and 
transaction. It is absolute one ; there 
is no plurality in its oneness. His exist- 
ence is therefore described by unity and 
known by singularity.” 

The Divine Being is said to be all 
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Absolute Existence ( dhai-i-mahaz ) j It 
exists by Itself ( W ajib-ul-w aj ood- Hz - 

dhatihi) ; an Universal Existence ( dhat- 

% 

i-basit) pervading the world of pheno- 
mena. The author of the J Awarif-ul- 
M'arif further expresses the idea of 
abstract monism by saying that “the 
Divine nature is full and exempted from 
whatever is contained in reason, in 
understanding, in the senses, and in 
conjecture” (Chap. I, sec. ii, on 
Touhid), “The sight comprehends Him 
not, but He comprehends the sight. He 
is incomprehensible and wise/’ says Al- 
Quran (Sura VI). 

Such, then, is the nature of the Ab- 
solute Being according to the Muslim 
metayphsicians (Mutakallamin) . The 
problem of Touhid may also be consi- 
dered from another point of view, viz., 
of concrete monism which to some 
extent corresponds to the idea of 
Wahdat-ul-wajood. The doctrines of 
Wahdat-ul-wajood explains the theory 
of the unitary system of the Universe. 
According to the Islamic doctrine Allah 
is a concrete reality, a self-conscious 
Being with unlimited power of initiative 
and control. But God (Allah) being an 
Absolute Entity (dhat-i-mahaz) which 
is beyond human comprehension, He, as 
such, is an intellectual abstraction. How 
can then the Absolute One be a self- 
conscious reality? This difficult prob- 
lem is solved by the Muslim philo- 
sophers in two ways : (i) According to 
the theory of Wahdat-uUwajood which 
has been propounded by some Muslim 
Mutakallamin and worked out with great 
minuteness by Ibu, J Arabi, Jami , Rumi 
and some other writers belonging to the 
Sufi school of thought, the infinite and 
the finite, the absolute and the relative, 
are not mutually exclusive, but corre- 
lated to each other ; and both of them 
together constitute one concrete reality. 
In this view the Absolute Being be- 
comes the Becoming of something. The 
infinite Being is an inexhaustible pro- 
cess of creation, more strictly speaking, 
of manifestation or evolution. These 
manifestations proceed either from the 



Essence (Zahur-i-Zal) or from its attri- 
butes (Z ahur-i-Sif at) . According to their 
theory, the creation is but a process of 
evolution or series of manifestations. 

The orthodox section among the 
Muslim theologians does not accept this 
theory in its naked form. They credit 
the pure Divine Essence with certain 
qualities and hold that the finite and 
the relative are the outcome of these 
qualities and products of the Divine 
attributes of action. But at the same 
time they cling to the idea of positive 
creation by the command of God who 
created all things out of nothing. They 
reject the view which holds that “some- 
thing cannot be created out of nothing.” 
Their retort is that if the God of the 
philosophers is not powerful enough to 
bring out something out of nothing, the 
world has no need of such a weak and 
impotent God. 




concrete monism, is not without its 
advantages, viz., 

(1) it supposes a connection and 
establishes a sort of relation between 
God and the world, between spirit and 
matter ; 

(2) it establishes the necessary exist- 
ence of the Divine Being (Wajib-ul- 
wajood ), and explains how He can be 
infinite and absolute and at the same 
time a concrete Being, as a permanent 
self-existent reality ; 

(3) it avoids the idea of pantheism 
(ham a woost — all are God), and conveys 
the idea of panentheism — all are in God 
(i.e, within the fold of His universal 
Existence — Zat-i-basit) ; 

(4) it gives a relative reality to the 
world of experiences making finite 
things and minds dependent on His 
Existence ; 

(5) further, it makes the Supreme 
Being to be transcendental (balantar) 
over the universe, and at the same time 
immanent in it (* alakul-i-Shayin Mo hit). 

HI 

From what is stated above it will be 
seen that the Islamic conception of God 
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(Allah) is realistic. Its realism consists 
in holding that this world of pheno- 
mena is not unreal or mere illusion. All 
finite things and minds are real in the 
sense that so long as they endure, they 
have real existence. According to this 
view God is a permanent reality — a 
reality in substance ; while anything 
else than God (masiwa Allah) is rela- 
tively real ; because all finite things and 
minds are transient and subject to anni- 
hilation (fani). God only is baqi, i.e. 
everlasting. But finite things and minds 
exist only for a period. During the 
period of their existence they are real ; 
or in other words, their existences are 
not illusory or deceptive. Al- Quran 
says : “We have not created the heaven 
and the earth otherwise than in truth’ * 
i.e. in reality. This idea is expressed in 
other verses also. The Quran points 
out the transient nature of all finite 
things and minds by declaring that 
“whatever exists in this world is subject 
to annihilation save the personality of 
the Lord who is exalted and beneficent” 
(Sura XLV). A tradition says: 
“Everything is destructible.” From 
these texts it is clear that this world 
of experiences is real but transient. 
According to this view God is a per- 
manent reality, while matter is rela- 
tively real and destructible. 

IV 

The above consideration leads me to 
examine the question of dualism in 
Islam. From the realistic points of view 
it appears that Islam countenances dual- 
ism, for it assumes the reality of matter 
though not permanently or absolutely 
so, like the reality of God. This, it is 
said, is a qualified dualism. This view 
is held to be incorrect. The notion of 
dualism seems to be based on misconcep- 
tion. The arguments that have been 
advanced to point out the unsoundness 
of the view may be stated below : 

(i) Dualism is an aspect of ditheism 
which is not countenanced by Islam. 
It assumes the existence of two rival 
powers or principles — good and bad — 



each equally powerful enough to defeat 
and frustrate the end and object of the 
other, such as, Yizad ( Mazdak ) and 
A hriman — -benevolent spirit and male- 
volent spirit of the Zoroastrians. Islam 
never looks upon matter and spirit in 
that light, nor does it consider God 
and the world as two rival powers in 
opposition. 

(2) From the point of view of realism 
as explained above, God is a permanent 
reality, eternal and everlasting ; while 
matter (finite things and minds) is 
finite, conditioned, and relative. It is 
dependent entirely on God for its 
existence. During the period of its 
transient existence, it is subservient to 
God who has the complete power to 
bring it to non est at any moment. 
Consequently dualism has no room in 
Islam. 

(3) It is also contended that by 
making the world illusory, dualism is 
not avoided, for the existence of an 
illusion is itself dualism. The Sufis 
also try to escape from dualism by 
making the world a reflexion of God. 
But it is pointed out that the existence 
of reflexion is itself dualism. 

(4) They further contend that it is 
the mental or intellectual aberration of 
those who consider relatively real exist- 
ence of transient matter as dualism, but 
do not consider the relatively real 
existence of illusion or reflexion as 
dualism ! 

This view of realism militates 
against the idea of a qualified dualism 
in Islam. 

I have shown that realism is an 
important feature of the conception of 
God in Islam. But the most notice- 
able feature is its transcendence. 
According to the transcendence doctrine 
of Islam, Allah (God) is superior to 
everything, and is more than this 
universe. He is transcendent as to 
His Essence, transcendent as to His 
qualities and attributes, transcendent as 
to His holiness and perfection, His 
majesty and splendour, and transcen- 
dent as to His nature. In this view, 
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God does not exhaust Himself in this 
universe as the theory of immanence 
supposes. This world is but an infinite- 
simal part of His transcen dental 
existence. Consequently God is not 
co-extensive with the world in the sense 
of being the sum- total of finite things 
and minds, because no sum-total of the 
finite can exhaust the infinite. 

On the other hand, the theory of 
immanence makes the Divine existence 
co-extensive with the world. In this 
view God becomes limited in the world. 
But the doctrine of transcendence as 
propounded in Al-Quran makes God 
embrace all finite things and minds 
within the fold of His all-pervading 
existence ( dhat-i-basit ), and at the same 
time makes Him more than what they 
are ( bala tar). Thus the immanental 
idea of the Divine existence is a sub- 
sidiary feature of the transcendental 
conception of God in Islam. 

Now, from the foregoing account 
and explanation, it is evident that the 
Islamic conception of God includes 
abstract monism and concrete theism, 
as well as realism and transcendentalism. 
Dualism comes in, if it comes at all, as 
an aspect of and in connection with 
realism . 

All these ideas are to be found 
vividly portrayed in the Quranic texts 
and traditions describing the Divine 
Being and pointing out the nature and 
characteristics of His qualities and 
attributes. A summary of these ideas 
is given below. It may be pointed out 
that they are accepted by the Muslims 
belonging to all schools of thought. 

Allah is the creator and intelligent 
author of the whole universe. He is 
one universal whole (Being), and has 
no partner or co-equal. He has been 
in existence from eternity and will 
continue to exist to eternity. His 
existence had no beginning and will 

have no end. His existence is absolute. 

% 

He exists by His very nature, and has 
no cause for His existence. He has 
need of nothing, but everything has 
need of Him. He is not confined to 



body or matter. He does not resemble 
anything, nor does anything resemble 
Him. The questions how and what and 
where have no reference to Him. He 
cannot be the subject of thought or 
imagination. The words great and 
small are not applicable to Him, as 
these are the qualities of created beings 
and things of matter, and He is neither. 
He has no connection with body or 
matter. He has no shape, measure or 
dimension, no form or colour. He is 
not confined to any space, time or 
direction. He is nowhere and yet He 
is everywhere. He is not liable to 
change, nor is He subject to birth, 
growth, decay, death or annihilation. 
He is unconditioned, perfect and 
infinite and not subject to any limit. 
His power is vast and unlimited. He 
has the power of initiative and control. 
The creation discloses His intelligence 
and profound wisdom. As an intelligent 
Author, He brings into existence 
beings and things of diverse forms, 
shapes, and colours wherein no defect 
is to be found, and supports and 
maintains them out of His infinite 
mercy. His creation is not based on 
any pre-existing model or measure. He 
is full of splendour, beauty and per- 
fection. 

His attributes are the same at 
present as they have been in the past 
and will remain the same in the future. 

These attributes do not affect His 
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Essence, and in no way increase or 
decrease it by manifestations or their 
withdrawal. 

His knowledge is vast, deep and 
perfect. The whole universe and its 
happenings are within the grasp of His 
knowledge. The hidden and the 
visible, the manifest and the unmani- 
fested are within the compass of His 
ken. He is omniscient. As His 
wisdom does not require premeditation 
or consideration, so His knowledge does 
not require physical organs or apparent 
means. 

He sees and hears everything, but 
not through the medium of any organ. 
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The light and darkness are the same 
for His sight ; the far and near are the 
same for His hearing. He speaks but 
not with a mouth or a tongue, nor in 
words of a language. As an idea in the 
mind of man is a dumb speech without 
form or language and cannot be heard 
by men, so is God’s word known to 
those who can understand it. 



He is far and near and surrounds 
everything. The whole universe is 
within the vast fold of His omniscience. 



He is not perceived through the senses, 
yet His presence can be felt through the 
eyes of faith and conviction ; and His 
voice can be heard through meditation 
and concentration. 



The Divine Essense is all purity — full 
of perfection. Although the Supreme 
Being is beyond the ken of perception, 
yet. He is not beyond realisation. His 
epiphany or manifestation can be seen 
within the heart made free from 
impurities and imperfections. 



(To be continued) 



PRACTICE OF RELIGION 

By Ananda 

INTBWECTUAUSM VS. SPIRITUALITY 



By what we have hitherto said about 
the necessity of knowledge, art, work, 
etc. in the preparation for religious life, 
some may be led to think that they are 
integral parts of spirituality. That, 
however, will be a wrong conclusion. 
There are people, especially those who 
have been influenced by the Protestant 
culture of England, who hold that 
spirituality is a harmonious develop- 
ment of head, heart and hand. A reli- 
gious ideal which excludes or does not 
emphasise the development of intellect 
and the faculty of activity is at best im- 
perfect ; and mere culture of the heart 
is, according to them, little good and 
abnormal. It is possible our previous 
articles may have been construed as 
advocating such a view. To think so, 
as we have said, would be an error. 

This conception of harmony appeals 
to many. It appears so natural. But 
religion is nothing if not the reversal 
of what is called the natural. The 
habit and experience of countless lives 
have taught us to regard what is really 
unnatural as natural. No religion ever 
really says that the human soul is 
material or finite. Reason also dictates 
that the immaterial and the infinite must 
be beyond all definition, limitation or 
want, and that the ways of the infinite 



can never be like those of the finite. 
Yet we have been so befooled and de- 
luded that our conception of perfec- 
tion often partakes of the nature of the 
limited and the imperfect. We resist 
the idea of the negation of our present 
nature. We magnify our imperfection 
and call it perfection. 

The idea of the harmony of head, 
heart and hand is an instance of this 
delusion. No doubt there is a stage in 
our spiritual progress, in which this 
harmony is beneficial and has to be 
practised. But it would be harmful to 
consider this as the goal itself. Let us 
consider intellectualism. Sri Rama- 
krishna said : “In the Hindu almanac, 
it is mentioned that on a particular day 
there will be twenty adds (measure of 
capacity) of rain-water.. But you will 
not be able to squeeze out of the al- 
manac a single drop !” This saying of 
the Master goes to the very root of the 
matter. A map of a land is not the 
land itself. When we philosophise 
about God, we do not really perceive 
God. The concept of God is not God 
Himself. This distinction has to be 
clearly borne in mind. We must re- 
member that reason or intellect is con- 
cerned with systematising the know- 
ledge of things, not with perceiving 
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things. But things must be perceived 
first. That is essential. We perceive 
external objects through sense-intuition, 
and mental things through mental in- 
tuition ; and then we systematise these 
perceptions, which is an indirect pro- 
cess. Similarly we must perceive the 
Spirit through spiritual intuition. That is 
religion. That is spirituality. So intellec- 
tualism and spiritual intuition cannot be 
identical. They are altogether distinct. 
All of us have heard how Sir J. C. Bose 
has demonstrated that plants have life 
and sensibilities. Sir J. C. Bose’s ex- 
periments have given us the intellectual 
comprehension that plants feel as we 
feel. But we do not yet perceive them 
as so feeling. To perceive them as 
living and feeling we must raise our 
consciousness to a higher and subtler 
level. We must acquire superconscious 
perception. Otherwise the fact of 
plants being alive will ever remain with 
us a matter of intellectual conviction at 
best. To get the intellectual conviction, 
the manipulation of a few instruments 
is enough. But to perceive the life of 
plants, to feel plants as endowed with 
happiness and sorrow, joy and suffering, 
we have to acquire a new kind of per- 
ception. This is a fundamental differ- 
ence between intellectualism and spiri- 
tuality. 

In order to be religious, what we 
absolutely require is the development of 
a new power of perception, through 
which we are to know the universe not 
as material and mental, but as spiritual. 
Intellect is not that power. Therefore 
intellectualism does not help us spiri- 
tually. Therefore we find that even 
giants of intellect are sometimes babies 
spiritually. Intellect is satisfied with 
the appearances of things. Spirituality 
penetrates beyond the appearances and 
reaches the heart of things, which is 
Divinity. We have said that a funda- 
mental difference between intellect and 
religion is that the former is concerned 
with the conception of things and the 
latter with their perception. But that 
perception should be not of external 



aspects but of the very essence, which 
is always Divine. This, then, is an- 
other great difference between intellec- 
tualism and spirituality. 

A third difference lies in the differ- 
ence of personal attitude towards 
Reality, as implied by intellect and reli- 
gion. Intellect reduces even a living 
thing to an idea ; religion makes even 
an idea living. God, to intellect, is a 
concept ; to religion, the soul of one’s 
soul. In religion, we seek to realise 
Reality which is appearing to our 
present experience as a half material, 
half living universe, as the Eternal 
Person endowed with infinite conscious- 
ness. This differentiates religion essen- 
tially fjom intellectualism. 

If spirituality is so different from 
intellectualism, why did we then re- 
commend the pursuit of knowledge as 
a preparation for religion ? The reason 
is obvious. The utility of knowledge is 
more or less negative in character. We 
want knowledge and intellectualism not 
for any positive spiritual gain, but for 
being rid of the grossnesses of our 
nature, to reach a state of refinement 
where we can usefully and efficiently 
take up the culture of spirituality. 
When our mind has become fine enough, 
when through knowledge, activity, 
aesthetic and moral culture, and social 
service, our mind has become averse to 
sense-enjoyment, longs for spiritual 
realities and searches for the One in the 
many, then the time has come to take 
to new ways, to turn a sharp corner, to 
give up the habitual outlook on life and 
things and develop a new, the spiritual, 
outlook. In fact, by then, our mind has 
already unsciously developed new 
ways. A new vision has been slowly 
rising of itself. What we have to do 
now is to leave off the old ways com- 
pletely and perfect the new vision. 
Now the world has to be completely for- 
gotten. No more book-learning or in- 
tellectual gymnastics. No more so- 
called social service and moral idealism 
and aestheticism. Now to know God, 
to drink deep of His love and to be for 
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ever lost in Him ; and to that end, to 
eradicate all feelings from our mind 
except the consciousness of God. Who 
cares for head and hand now ? The 
heart is the temple of God. Where 
is the place of philosophy in the com- 
munion between lovers ? In order to 
love a man, do we require the know- 
ledge of physiology, anatomy or bio- 
logy ? 

It is a partial vision that looks upon 
head and hand as necessary associates 
of heart in the realisation of perfect 
spirituality. Where is the place of much 
knowledge in that realisation which is 
of the One? The knowledge of the 
many has no place there. Where the 
phenomenal world exists, only there the 
knowledge of phenomena is of use. But 
where the manifold world is non-exist- 
ent, there the so-called knowledge is 
out of place. Such a knowledge does 
not at all help us iu gaining spiritual 
realisation. And work? Work is pos- 
sible only in our present state of exist- 
ence and knowledge. This state, how- 
ever, is due to our spiritual ignorance 
and has to be transcended. 

Of course we are here speaking of the 
culmination itself. In the intermediate 
stages, we cannot altogether do with- 
out the exercise of head and hand ; in 
fact, it is beneficial and necessary as we 
shall see later on. What we are trying 
here is to indicate the nature of the state 
we have to try to reach, and the true 
value of intellectualism etc. For many 
days yet, we shall have to play a double 
game, to feel the ultimate worthlessness 
of intellectualism etc. and yet utilise 
them in realising the higher, spiritual, 
vision. It, therefore, must not be 
understood that as soon as we have 
reached the stage of refinement where 
we can seriously take to religion, we 
are to give up all intellectual culture 
and become credulous fools. There are 
people who become fools in the name of 
religion. Because it is said that God 
cannot be realised through the intellect, 
they rush to the conclusion that reli- 
gious matters must be all reasonless and 
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that to become credulous fools is the 
first step of spiritual progress. Reli- 
gion is nothing of the kind. Once for 
all let us lay it to our mind that while 
religion cannot be realised through 
reason or intellectualism, but has to be 
realised through the development of a 
distinct spiritual intuition, the ways and 
conclusions of religion are never irra- 
tional. If irrational and foolish things 
are presented in the name of religion, 
we may fearlessly discard them as non- 
sense. But of course we must judge 
calmly and carefully before we so dis- 
card . 

Anyhow the time is not yet when 
we can dispense with intellectualism. 
That time will come when we shall feel 
an overwhelmii g love for God, or at 
least when we shall be firmly estab- 
lished in the knowledge of the ideal we 
want to realise and its pros and cons 
and ways and means. For unless 
there is an unassailable conviction about 
the ideal in our mind, a se'rious and un- 
interrupted practice is not possible. 
Our mind is bound to be disturbed by 
conflicting ideas. To-day occultism, to- 
morrow theosophy, on the third day 
another ism will come and disturb us, 
and we shall be bandied about like a 
shuttlecock. Not only the conflicting 
attractions of different religious views 
and philosophies, but also secular ideals 
are bound to be disturbing. In these 
days people are so intimately associated 
with social, economical, political, cul- 
tural, national and international move- 
ments that unless their religious ideals 
are conceived in harmony with them, 
these have every chance of interrupting 
the even flow of their religious life. 
Hence the urgent need of a thorough in- 
tellectual grasp of one’s religious ideal 
in all its details and bearings. 

We thus see three different evalua- 
tions of intellectualism. In the first 
stage, its culture is positively beneficial 
as it leads to the refinement of mind. 
In the second stage, we feel that it 
does not lead to spiritual knowledge 
proper, which we have to acquire 
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through quite a different kind of per- 
ception, the spiritual intuition or Yoga - 
sakti . But though we feel the ultimate 
worthlessness of intellectualism, we 
have yet to culture it, until we 
are engulfed by the overwhelm- 
ing love of God, and in order to 
be fully convinced of the truth and 



worth of our chosen spiritual ideal so 
that there may not be any subsequent 
conflict. In the third stage, our mind 
has become thoroughly one-pointed. 
We want to realise and love God alone 
and forget every other thing. The 
world seems trash. Intellectualism is 
then an obstruction and painful. 



SWAMI TURIYANANDA AT THE SHANTI ASHRAMA 

By Swami Atulananda 



It is our inestimable good fortune 
that we have been born in this age, 
an age in which great souls adorn this 
world with their presence. We have 
had the blessing, and we are enjoying 
the blessing to-day, of living in the 
presence of great men. 

It is said in our scriptures that one 
of the means of attaining liberation is 
association with the wise. The mind, 
naturally inclined to occupy itself with 
mundane existence, is checked in its 
course by contact with holy men. No 
matter how sincere we may be, our 
natural tendency is to turn away from 
godly aspirations, and to allow our 
minds to flow back into old channels 
of worldly concern. It is only through 
association with the wise that we are 
reminded again of the vanity 
ordinary everyday existence, that we are 
reminded of the fact that God alone is 
real and all else but a passing dream. 

The truth of this we have been able 
to verify in our contacts with the rever- 
ed Swami Turiyananda. For having lived 
with the Swami Turiyananda, we have 
lived with a wise and holy man, a saint 
whose life was a demonstration of the 
truth of the scriptures. 

When the Swami Vivekananda was 
about to return from America to India 
his promise was that he would send to 
us in America one of his brother 
Sannyasins, who would show us how to 
live the life of which the great Swami ji 
himself had given us the precepts. “He 



of 



is the living embodiment of Vedanta,” 
Swamiji said. “He will lead you into 
the right way to spiritual attainment.” 

With such a promise before us, it 
was not strange that we awaited the 
arrival of Swami Turiyananda with con- 
siderable anticipation and even curiosity. 
Teachers from India were in America a 
novelty in those days thirty years ago. 
Some of us who joined the Vedanta 
classes later on had not met the other 
Swamis, had never seen a Hindu in all 
their lives. For these, to meet the 
Swami Turiyananda was certainly a 
new experience, for Swami Turiyananda 
was not an ordinary man. On meeting 
him, one noticed . a peculiar tendency, 
a tendency expressed even in his eyes. 
And that tendency was a certain reserve, 
a certain withdrawal of the mind inward. 
Part of the mind was exercised out- 
wardly, was used to meet the demands 
of the external world. But another part 
was occupied on another plane, was 
not allowed to mix in the experiences 
of everyday life. This gave to his eyes 
often a far-away look. And in contact 
with people it often made him appear 
absent-minded. Rarely, in those earlier 
days, did he give an immediate reply to 
serious questions. He took the question 
inward, and from his deeper conscious- 
ness came the reply. People not being 
accustomed to this, would repeat their 
questions, thinking that the Swami had 
not understood them. It was sometimes 
a little disconcerting when being asked 
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a question, the Swami began softly to 
chant “Om, Om, Om,” his eyes looking 
beyond the questioner, in a vacant way. 
But gradually we became accustomed to 
his ways, and we discovered that when 
the answer came it was to the point and 
most satisfactory. 

In the life of the Swami Turiyananda, 
we saw demonstrated the words of Sri 
Krishna in the Bhagavad Gita when the 
Lord tells Arjuna, "What appears as 
night to the worldly man, is day to the 
knower of Brahman ; and that which 
is day to the worldly-minded, is like a 
dream to him who knows the Truth.” 

What struck ns as very strange and 
unique was the Swami’s attitude towards 
life in a new and strange country. We 
thought he would be curious about many 
things, and that he would enjoy going 
about seeing this and that, hearing our 
music, seeing our theatres, and what not. 
So he received many invitations to per- 
formances and other forms of enter- 
tainment. But such invitations held out 
no charm to him. And if, reluctantly, 
he accepted, it was noticed that his 
mind was elsewhere. In the midst of 
a performance one would hear him softly 
utter the name of God, and it was clear 
that the performance made little im- 
pression on his mind. 

During these early days in America, 
the ; Swami seemed constantly to be 
absorbed in a form of meditation. And 
often when invited to go here or there, 
he would reply, "Why do you want to 
go out ? Let us think and talk of 
Mother.” He would pick up a book 
from the library, the life of some saint, 
and he would begin to read aloud, 
explaining the reading as he went along. 
And when he went out with some one 
for a walk, his conversation would be 
invariably on religious subjects. He 
would speak of the life of his Master, 
he would repeat his Master's anecdotes, 
or he would try to make us understand 
a little of the greatness of the Swami 
Vivekananda. Swamiji always was a 
favorite subject of his talks. His 
devotion to Swamiji was complete. 



Once a strange thing happened. 
The Swami had told us in our morning 
class in the Shanti Ashrama many secret 
things in the life of his Master. After 
the class, when he came to the tent he 
then occupied, he told me that he had 
accidentally bitten his own tongue. A 
little blood even came in his mouth. 
Then he said, "Perhaps Mother was not 
pleased that I revealed so many secrets 
abont the Master. It may be some of 
the students are not ready for the higher 
teachings.” 

In those days the word "Mother” 
was constantly on his lips. "Mother 
tells me to do this,” or "Mother wants 
me to tell you that.” The Swami felt 
that the Divine Mother was guiding 
him in every way, that She was direct- 
ing all his actions, even his speech. 

When one of the students asked 
him to organize the work in the Shanti 
Ashrama, he replied, "Organization 
kills the spirit. But if Mother organizes 
then it is nice. Don’t you see how 
She has organized us already? Every- 
thing goes on smoothly and regularly. 
What more organization do you want? 
You people in the West must have 
your rules and regulations. But there 
is only one power that organizes with- 
out doing harm. That is the power of 
love. Let ns learn to love, and organ- 
ization will take care of itself.” 

It was in this same spirit of trusting 
in God alone, that the Swami was very 
strongly opposed to all planning. There 
also, he used almost the identical 
language. "Why do you plan? Why 
are you scheming? Why do you look 
so far ahead? Let Mother plan. 
Her plans come true. Human plan- 
ning is all in vain, if She does not con- 
sent. She knows what will happen. 
The fnture is an open book to Her. 
Live in the present ; make the best of 
your time and opportunities. Don’t 
think of the future. Know it for .cer- 
tain that Mother’s will shall come to 
pass. Trust in Her ; leave everything 
to Her. Only try to love Her sin- 
cerely ; give yourself to Her, let Her 
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do with you as She wishes.* * But on 
one occasion he added, “Trusting in 
Mother does not mean idleness. Try 
to know Her will, and then be up and 
doing like a man. Don’t you see, I am 
never idle ? The mind must be occu- 
pied someway or other. If you don’t 
do physical work you must use your 
mind, — read, or study, or meditate, and 
don’t spend your time in idle gossip. 
Gossip breeds mischief. If you talk, 
talk of the Lord.” 

Of reading, the Swami once gave us 
the advice to read only books written 
by men of realization. When he found 
a lady student studying a book on 
New Thought, he told her, “Go to the 
source. Don’t waste your time read- 
ing the ideas of every fool who wants 
to preach religion. There are thousands 
of books on religion. You cannot read 
them all. Therefore select the best. 
Only those who have realized the truth 
can speak with authority. Otherwise it 
is the blind leading the blind. Both 
come to grief ; both fall into the ditch. 
Only the true Guru can lead us aright, 
and the true Guru is he who knows 
Brahman.” 

At the Shanti Ashrama we were 
just one big family with Swami 
Turiyananda at the head. He called us 
Mother’s children, and he treated all 
alike without distinction or favoritism. 
When we came there, there were no 
buildings. We lived in tents, and 
water had to be brought from a very 
long distance. Then we discovered a 
muddy spring on the place, and we 
began at once to dig till clear water 
came. Later on we went deeper, 
blasting through rock, and we had a 
good well. Gradually little one-room 
cabins were built, and a larger room 
for classes and meditation. Also a 
dining room was built from canvas on 
a wooden framework. In the summer, 
however, the classes were held outside 
under the pine trees. There the Swami 
took up Raja Yoga, then the Gita ; and 
he translated to us the Vivelcachuda- 
mani by Sri Sankara chary a. It was also 



under the trees that he taught us how 
to meditate and concentrate the mind. 
And a great part of these classes was 
taken up by answering questions. But 
this was not the only way in which he 
taught. During the meals he would 
tell us stories from, the Puranas. 

During the day he would sometimes 
come to our tents, and would ask us 
how we were getting along. “Forget 
the world now,” he would sa3 r . “We 
are fifty miles away from civilization. 
We live in the forest ; we must create 
our own atmosphere. And that at- 
mosphere must be filled with Mother. 
Think of Her, talk of Her, dream of 
Her. Forget your city and your 
friends, and relatives. Remember only 
God. We are human beings, we must 
strive for the highest. Don’t rest till 
you have realized something. This is 
the time ; this is your opportunity.” 

Sometimes, but not often, when he 
detected a weak spot in some student, 
he would ask him or her to perform 
some form of Sadhana. A very talka- 
tive gentleman was asked to practise 
silence. Others would fast, or stay in 
retirement in their tents, not seeing 
any one. Thus the spiritual fire was 
kept burning. 

As we had no servants in the 
Ashrama, we had to do all the work 
ourselves. We cooked, washed the pots, 
gathered fuel, washed our clothing, 
even built the cabins ourselves. The 
Swami was very happy to see us do 
this. And often he would himself help 
in the work. He even carried water 
from the well in big canisters, and cut 
up the wood for the kitchen fire. We 
remonstrated that he should not do 
physical labor. But the Swami would 
not listen to us. "Unless I give the 
example/* he would say, "why should 
you all work so hard ? Let me share in 
the work. Many hands make the task 
light.” 

Once, when he was cutting up wood 
with a big axe, a splinter of wood flew 
into his face and cut his nose so that 
blood came. But he only laughed, and 
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said, “1 must learn to be a good wood- 
cutter. The children of Sri Ramakrishna 
must be able to do everything. ” 

The work of Swami Turiyananda at 
the Shanti Ashrama was character-build- 
ing. “Be yourself,” he used to say, 
“and be strong. Realization is only for 
the strong, the pure, the upright. Re- 
member that you are the Atman. That 
gives the greatest strength and courage. 
Be brave ; break through the bondage of 
Maya. Be like the lion ; don’t tremble 
at anything. Swamiji has taught you 
that every soul is potentially Divine. 
Realize your own Divinity, then you will 
realize that all souls are Divine. A 
cloud obscures the sun. We say, ‘there 
is no sun.’ But the sun always shines. 
So the cloud of ignorance makes us 
believe that we are weak human beings. 
But the sun of Atman is always shining. 
Remove the cloud of ignorance and the 
Atman will reveal itself in your heart. 
When you realize that, then you are 
a man. Otherwise you are not different 
from the beasts.” 

And when asked, How this can be 
realized, he answered, “Through medi- 
tation. Meditation is the key that opens 
the door to Truth. Meditate, medi- 
tate ! Meditate till light flashes into 
your mind, and the Atman stands self- 
revealed. Not by talk, not by study, 
but by meditation alone the Truth is 
known.” 

In those early days in the Shanti 
Ashrama we were all vegetarians. No 
meat or fish ever came to the Ashrama. 
And we practised non-killing. Even 
poisonous snakes were not killed. Once 
it happened that during meditation, a 
poisonous beetle bit the Swami on his 
hand. He made a motion with his 
hand, which threw off the beetle. The 
Swami thought no more about it ; he 
had not even opened his eyes to see 
what insect had bitten him. But after 
an hour or so, his hand began to swell. 
Then he told us that he had felt the 
sting of an insect. The swelling in- 
creased, and we could not bring it down. 



The following day the entire arm was 
swollen, and we became alarmed. What 
to do? The nearest doctor was fifty 
miles away. We had no motor, only a 
horse and a two- wheeled cart. Neither 
was there a motor road, no car could 
cross the mountains. But something 
had to be done without further delay. 
The poison was spreading. Then 
something unexpected happened. In 
the evening a gentleman came to 
our Ashrama on foot. He had 
walked all the way, fifty *ules, and 
at last had found the Ashrama. When 
we asked him who he was, he told us 
that he was a doctor. He had come 
from New York, more than three 
thousand miles away, and arrived just 
at this critical moment. He at once 
made some incisions. He said, any 
delay might prove fatal. He had a few 
simple medicines with him, disin- 
fectants, and soon the Swami was out 
of danger. It was like a miracle. The 
Mother had sent this young doctor to 
save the Swami’ s life. 

To those who lived with the Swami 
Turiyananda in the Shanti Ashrama, 
it is a sheer delight to call these days to 
memory again. The Swami was in the 
prime of manhood, energetic and filled 
with enthusiasm.' He realized the 
necessity of a peace retreat in the West 
where life is intense, where with a high 
material standard of living, the mind is 
constantly drawn outward, where 
worldly ambitions and demands call for 
endless activity, where the spirit is 
drowned in an ocean of worldly pur- 
suits. He found in the West a restless- 
ness of mind he had hardly imagined 
even to exist. But he also realized that 
given the proper directions these same 
minds, alert, quick to understand, tena- 
cious in their purposes, could under 
proper training become worthy of his 
attempt to lead them into spiritual 
channels. He, therefore, gave himself 
heart and soul to this task . never 

spared himself ; he did not thiinfe his 
own health or comforts ; he frad only 
one object, namely, to bring these 
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eager students to the feet of his Divine 
Master. 

Swami Vivekanda had called him to 
this task. He had told him to forget 
India and to plunge into his new work 
with no other thought but to do the 
Master’s will. He felt from moment to 
moment that the Divine Mother was 
behind him, was leading him, was guid- 
ing him. He became a channel of the 
inflow and the outflow of a great spiri- 
tual Power. He had no other thought 
but to do God’s will. 

Under such conditions results were 
inevitable. Such sincerity, such self- 
effacement, such an outflow of energy 
could not go in vain. The students had 
to respond ; the Swami’s ardor was in- 
fectious. At the Shanti Ashrama 
characters were changed, lives were 
changed. The very atmosphere of the 
place began to breathe a different spirit. 
It was as if the minds of the students, 
variously constituted as these minds 
were, gradually came under the spell 
of a new charm. 

Natural tendencies and ambitions 
seemed to be transformed, seemed to be 
replaced by one single ambition, to 
realize the Truth, even in this life. In 
the Shanti Ashrama we realized the 
value of association with the wise. And 
even to-day twenty-six years later, the 
students of the Swami Turiyananda 
look upon him as their true Guru, as the 
one who helped them to cross more 
safely this ocean of life. His memory 
is, and always will be, sacred to them. 
And the Shanti Ashrama, to these early 
students, will always remain a place of 
pilgrimage, a place of holy atmosphere 
and sacred recollections. 

In New York, in Boston, in Los 
Angeles, in San Francisco, the Swami 
had given public lectures. But lectur- 



ing was not to his liking. It was neces- 
sary to reach the masses. But his real 
work was done in classes and with in- 
dividuals. Swami Vivekananda had 
told him that all he had to do was 
to live the life, to be an example. 
“Can 3 ^ou improve on my lectures?” 
Swamiji once asked him. “What 
are you saying, Swamiji?” the 
Swami replied. “No one can im- 
prove on your lectures.” “Then,” 
Swamiji said, “don't bother about lec- 
turing. Live as you lived in India. 
Live the life and you will perform 
miracles. These Western people have 
lecturers enough. But who is there to 
show them how to live?” 

It was his life, his example, that 
drew us to the Swami. In him we saw 
a man of realization, a man who lived 
what he taught. That is why he im- 
pressed us. Such a man we had never 
seen before. From the East, light and 
wisdom had come to us in the West. 
In the midst of a world of turmoil and 
striving, and worldly ambitions, there 
was with us one man who counted not 
name or fame or worldly success. One 
who lived at peace with himself, an 
inner life, a life dedicated to God and 
the service of humanity — a man who 
attracted through love ; who conquered 
through love. To his disciples, the 
Swami Turiyananda was the greatest 
blessing that ever entered into their 
lives. To them, his memory is a sacred 
memory, a memory that strengthens in 
time of need, a memory that brings 
sweetness in moments of distress, a 
memory that stimulates every new 
attempt to the realization of Truth. To 
think of Swami Turiyananda is an act 
of purification of the mind ; to remem- 
ber his life, an impulse to new 
endeavour. 



'Beimtd, 1 send you forth as lambs among wolves * ..... ' Freely ye have received 
freely give. 1 .... ( Provide neither gold, nor silver, nor brass in your purses, nor scrip 
for your journey, neither two coats, neither shoes, nor yet staves. 31 

— Early Christian Mission Charges. 




A FEW WORDS ON SANKHYA AND VEDANTA 

By Kamakhya Nath Mjtra, m.a. 

Introductory 



It may not be unnecessary to begin 
with a few words about the interpreta- 
tions that Sankhya and Vedanta have 
respectively put upon the world or 
jagat. Tater Vedanta, e.g., Panchadasi, 
Vedanta-S&ra and Vedanta- ParibhashS 
appear to have been influenced by the 
Sankhya idea of prakriti and the 
evolutionary series of the Sankhyas. 
Badarayana and Sankara, however, look 
upon sankhya as their chief antagonist 
(W«r to) and have not ouly totally 
rejected (a) the Sankhyan doctrine of 
evolution but also (b) the Sankhyan 
conception of prakriti and (c) the 
Sankhyan evolutionary series, both 
psychological and cosmological — and 
that not only from the pdramdrthika or 
absolutistic but also from the vyavahd- 
rika or empirical standpoint. 

From the paramarthika standpoint, 
of course, evolution cannot stand, for 
evolution implies dualism — the dualism 
of prakriti and purusha. The prakriti 
of Sankhya is an independent real and 
its evolution is spontaneous like the 
evolution of modern science. From the 
paramarthika standpoint of Vedanta 
this prakriti is mdyd which is not an 
independent real like the Sankhyan 
prakriti, but has its locus in 

Brahman (which is without bheda, 
Wtf, and just as the 

illusorsy snake has its locus in the rope. 
The snake is false. The rope is the 
truth. Things are not what they seem. 
The manifold does not exist. 

I The so-called reality is not 



value. Value is all in all. This value 
we call I 

Thus everything that has been said 
about the achetana jagat (non-living) 
and chetana jiva (living) in the Brahma- 

V. 

Sutras has to be understood in the light 
of the introductory chapter, otherwise 
known as the adhydsa-bhdsya of 
Sankara’s commentaries. 

(a) Sankhya Doctrine or BJvoeution 
and Vedantist Criticism. 

When from the paramarthika stand- 
point we come down to the vyavaharika 
world, what is it that strikes us ? We 
see that Badarayana systematically 
opposes the spontaneous parindma of 
the Sankhyas from the 5 th Sutra of the 
first chapter of the Brahma-Sutras down 
to the second pdda of the second 
chapter of the book. The principle and 
fact of change are frankly recognised 
Three kin ds of bheda or difference (the 
essence of may a), viz., *3?TrT, 
and are also recognised with 

equal frankness. But he rejects the 
idea that achetana pradhdna without the 
active intervention of chetana saguna 
Brahman 1 can change at all. Sankara- 
charya has elucidated the Sutras with 
copious illustrations. The most 
important point to be observed is that 

or difference between one 
species and another, according to 
Sankaracharya, can on no account be 
explained by the Sankhyan doctrine of 
evolution. There can be no cause-and- 
effect relation between a horse and 



l If you say that such chetana saguna Brahman is no better than deus ex machina, 
then the Adwaitist will reply : “Very well. So much the better. Admit then frankly 

that change or ‘variation’ is inexplicable, or, in other words, say outright ‘I do not know.* ” 
Now, to say “I do not know” is the same thing as to accept Mdydvdda, for Maya- 
Avidyd^Ajndna^l do not know. What do I know then for certain? Only one thing 
immediately, by intuition : I AM. What is this I ? Find it out and yon will see that 
this ‘I’ is the same as Brahman and you will also see that the world has vanished. Tins 

IS THE EPTSTEMOrOGICAt METHOD OP VEDANTA. 




